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Can  you  expunge  your 
online  past?  Read  what 
happened  when  we  tried. 
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NASA  has  developed 
technology  over  the 
past  50  years  that 
is  now  entrenched 
in  IT  and  consumer 
products. 

The  drumbeat  of  bad 
economic  news  keeps 
getting  louder  in  the 
IT  industry. 

THE  GRILL  MIT’s 
JoAnne  Yates  looks  at 
information  overload 
and  ‘CrackBerry’ 
addiction. 


The  new  MacBook 
will  pave  Apple’s  way 
into  the  enterprise 
-  even  against  IT’s 
wishes. 

What  does  the  next 
generation  of  Web 
browsers  mean  for 
IT?  More  than  you’re 
prepared  for. 


‘Fail  spectacularly!’ 
and  other  advice  for 
Gens  X  and  Y. 
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news  continues,  with  Intel  cutting  its 
Q4  revenue  forecast  and  Sun  plan¬ 
ning  to  cut  up  to  18%  of  its  workers. 

■  OPINION 

4  Editor's  Note:  Don  Tennant 

responds  to  critics  who  said  last 
week's  column  about  continuing 
racism  in  the  IT  profession  was  a 
self-serving  bid  for  more  readership. 
24ScotFinnia  thinks  Macs  are 
going  to  start  showing  up  in  more 
and  more  enterprises,  even  if  that's 
not  the  intention  of  either  Apple  or 


bestCIOsare 

integration  roles. 

44  Career  Watch:  Workers  are 
increasingly  possessed  by  an  e-mail 
demon:  and  a  management  consul¬ 
tant  speaks  to  Gens  X  and  Y  in  their 
own  language  as  he  satirizes  other 


—  ■■  a  .  46  Shark  Tank:  User  learns 

4SB«tP«rtln.saysif)kxlre  thatshe  must  choose  between 

stayingconnectedtothe  ^ 
^o^xir'o.^Htetypeofhrm  ZSt  and  having  a 

that  s  right  for  you.  color-coordinated 

48  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank  wall  jack. 

Hayes  warns  that  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  Web  browsers  is  going  to  re-  ■  ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

quire  a  significant  technology  refresh  Letter* _ 

at  any  company  that  hosts  Web  sites.  Company  Index 


■  FEATURES 

26  Erasing  Your  Tracks 

COVER  STORY:  Is  it  possible  for  an  ordinary  person  to  get  an 
unsavory  tidbit  or  career-threatening  smear  expunged  from 
the  Web?  We  gave  ourselves  a  week  to  find  out. 
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One  global  insurance  program 
for  your  expanding  business. 
Even  for  places  you've  never  been. 

Zurich  HelpPoint  is  here  when  you  need  more  than  just  insurance.  So  we  offer  the 
Zurich  Multinational  Insurance  Proposition  (MIP)*.  It  helps  you  keep  global  insurance 
programs  compliant  when  you  expand  your  business  to  a  new  market  and  expose 
yourself  to  new  risks.  The  strength  of  Zurich  MIP  lies  in  a  transparent  and  thorough 
set  of  solutions  for  writing  and  maintaining  global  insurance  programs  in  over  170 
countries.  Our  game-changing  solution  can  help  you  sleep  better  at  night,  no  matter 
the  time  zone.  For  more  details  about  Zurich  HelpPoint.  visit  www.zurich.com 

Here  to  help  your  world. 
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Because  change  happenz 


Acceptance 

And  Denial 


WHEN  I  wrote  last  week  about  the  inequities 
confronting  African-Americans  in  the  IT 
workforce  and  cited  the  election  of  our  first 
African-American  president  as  a  bright  sign  of 
hope  for  the  future,  I  knew  full  well  what  was  in  store.  There 
would  be  many  readers  who  would  challenge  the  notion  that 


skin  color  is  still  an  issue  in  i  creed  into  this  magazine?"  i  or  address  such  inequities 
a  country  that  has  matured  asked  another.  "I  suppose  because  we  have  elected  an 


years  of  IT  experience. 

“I  am  happy  that  a  black 
man  has  become  president. 
This  nation  is  truly  chang¬ 
ing,”  he  wrote.  “However, 
look  around  the  country 
and  you  will  see  by  actions 
and  words  that  racism  still 
exists. ...  I  really  wish  that 
it  was  a  subject  that  did  not 
still  need  to  be  discussed, 
but  reality  says  it  does.  Let’s 
stop  trying  to  brush  it  under 
the  rug  and  hope  that  it 
magically  goes  away.” 

No,  we're  not  a  nation  of 
haters  anymore,  and  we've 
proved  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  that  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  person  can  be 


■  LETTERS 


You  Have  to  Scrawl 
Before  You  Can  Type 

Like  Don  Tennant,  I  am  appalled  by 
my  sons’  handwriting,  and  I  find  it 
almost  painful  to  watch  them  try  to 
write  [“A  Dimension  Lost,"  Oct.  20]. 
Like  Tennant’s  son,  they  are  very 
smart,  but  put  a  writing  instrument 
in  their  hands,  and  they  remind  you 
of  the  guys  who  always  sat  in  the 
back  row  and  blasted  us  front-row 
guys  with  spitballs  —  the  ones  who 
worked  down  at  the  factory  before 

On  the  other  hand,  my  sons  can 
both  type  like  demons  —  the  elder 
at  over  80  wpm,  and  the  younger  at 
over  100.  Perhaps  there  is  a  glimmer 
of  good  in  everything. 

■  Paul  P.  Myers,  application 
developer,  Kansas  Department 
of  Transportation,  Topeka 

Service  Management 
And  Client  Relations 

I  enjoyed  Don  Tennant’s  Editor’s 
Note  regarding  service  manage¬ 
ment  [“Of  Varying  Degrees,” 

Oct.  27],  I  started  as  a  contractor 
at  a  large  financial  institution  that 


brought  me  in  because  the  regular 
help  desk  was  very  slow  at  ex¬ 
ecuting,  and  it  often  took  days 
to  get  someone  to  stop  by  and 
look  at  or  fix  a  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  these  issues  were 
slowing  down  the  productivity  of 
people  making  eight-  and  nine- 
figure  deals.  I  am  basically  the  face 
of  IT  for  a  group  of  around  120  peo¬ 
ple  I  support.  They  may  not  know 
the  Exchange  administrator,  but 
they  know  me! 

I  was  converted  to  full  time,  and 
now  my  title  is  "desktop  support/ 
liaison  and  service  management 
specialist”  —  and  that  meshes  well 
with  Tennant’s  article.  It  really  is 
the  simplest  of  things  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  happy.  Regular  communication, 
updates  and  status  reports  go  a  long 
way  toward  reassuring  people  and 
building  relationships. 

■  Stave  Hubert,  Boston 
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The  early  release  of  the  The  new  45-nanometer 

chip  —  which  AMD  had  ini-  Opteron  chip  received  a 

dally  planned  to  ship  in  2009  quick  endorsement  from 
—  comes  about  a  year  after  IBM,  which  unveiled  four 
the  company  was  forced  to  Shanghai-based  blade  and 

delay  shipments  of  the  quad-  rack-mounted  servers  de¬ 
core  Barcelona  for  six  months  signed  to  run  high-perfor- 
because  of  a  bug  in  its  Trans-  mance  applications  and  vit 
ition  Lookaside  Buffer.  tualizadon  environments. 


Jim  McGregor,  an  ana-  i 
lyst  at  In-Stat,  called  the 
early  shipments  of  Shanghai  I 
"critical  for  AMD.  They're  I 
rebuilding  credibility  [and  I 

becoming]  more  comped-  I 

tive  at  a  critical  time." 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau  I 
with  Sharon  Gaudin  I 
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■  NEWS  DIGEST 

MANAGEMENT 

FT  Execs  Put  Ethics,  Morals 
At  Top  of  Hiring  Checklists 

grabbed  people’s  attention. 

“It's  hot  on  everyone’s, 
minds,-  Luftman  said.  “This 
whole  issue  of  ethics  and 
morals  is  becoming  para¬ 
mount  to  IT  executives.” 

nr  1 

of  entry  into  my  [IT]  de¬ 
partment,”  said  Paul  Major, 

CIO  at  The  Aspen  Skiing 

Co.  in  Colorado.  Major 
noted  that  he  recently  had 

to  fire  two  people  from  his 

20-person  IT  organization 
because  they  didn’t  “exhibit 

tion  Management.  tyjgF  %  .  ’w 

But  when  asked  by  SIM  to 
cite  the  top  workplace  skills 

that  they’re  seeking  in  can-  mm  Tq  me  ♦»,;«  js 

didates  for  both  entry-level  && 

and  midlevel  IT  jobs,  the  ™  PnCcOT 

300-phis  respondents  placed  WltTy  IfltO  my  [ITJ 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  department, 

ethics  and  morals.  PAUL  major.  CIO  AT  THE  ASPEN 

SIM  didn’t  disclose  the  SKIIN6  CO..  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE 

number  of  respondents  who  OF  ETHICS  AND  MORALS 

cited  ethics  and  morals.  But  . . - . 

that  choice  overwhelmingly  fairs,  said  that  many  IT  ex- 
topped  alternatives  such  as  ecutives  have  voiced  con- 
communication  skills  and  cerns  about  reports  of  tech 

business  acumen,  said  the  workers  doing  unethical 

the  type  of  principles  that 
we  try  to  emulate  with  our 
team  and  in  our  company.” 

Major  also  said  that  prior 
to  getting  into  any  discus¬ 
sions  about  technical  skills 
during  job  interviews,  he 
does  a  “gut  check"  of  the 
applicants  based  on  how 
they’re  dressed  and  how 
they  present  themselves. 

“Then  I  give  them  the  spiel 
on  the  company’s  guiding 
principles,”  he  said. 

Mike  Close,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  The  Dannon 

Short 

Ihkcs 


plans  to  lay  off  up  to 
6.000  employees  as  part 
of  a  restructuring  aimed 
at  saving  S800  million  an¬ 
nually  (see  related  story, 
page  18).  In  addition,  top 
software  executive  Rich 
Green  is  leaving  amid  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  his  operation. 

A  former  net¬ 

work  administrator  faces 
12  years  in  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  hacking, 
identity  theft,  burglary  and 
drug  charges.  Officials  said 
Andrew  Madrid  used  his  IT 
skills  to  commit  crimes  be¬ 
tween  2006  and  2008 


said  it  plans  to  cut 
another  1.300  jobs,  The 
company  recently  re¬ 
ported  a  S3. 4  billion  third- 
quarter  loss. 

introduced  the  Aggrega¬ 
tion  Services  Router 
9000  to  handle  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  data  coming  in 
what  it  calls  the  "Zetta¬ 
byte  Era."  The  router, 
priced  from  S80.000. 
offers  up  to  6.4Tbit/sec 
of  total  throughput. 


Laid-Off  Sysadmin  Arrested 
For  Threats  to  Harm  Servers 


A  systems  administnUor  who 
was  laid  off  this  month  by  a 
New  York-based  financial 
sanricss  hrm  was  arrested  in 
New  Jorsay  last  wash  for  alleg¬ 
edly  threatening  to  damage  the 
company’s  sarvars  If  It  didn't 


references  in  e-mails  and  phone 
cals  to  officials  at  the  Arm. 
fadaral  prosecutors  said.  They 
declined  to  identify  the  firm,  but 
Third  Avenue  Management  UC 
confirmed  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
pany  Involved  in  the  case. 


;  The  sysadmin 'had  no  ability 
!  or  intention  to  carry  out  any- 
!  thing.- Stahl  aaid. -You  have 
I  someone  who  got  laid  oft  and 
I  was  under  a  great  deal  of  hnan- 
;  dal  and  emotional  stress.  - 


of  the  Increase  In  layoffs  being 
driven  by  the  rocky  economy. 

Savtyiev,  who  faces  cyber- 
extortion  charges.  dUnY  enter  a 
piaa  at  aba!  hearing  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  But  Robert  Stahl,  an  attorney 
it  law  firm  StaM  Me  L1C.  add 
Savtyrev  wfl  plead  not  gjty. 


Savtyrev  worhad  than  for  hve 
years.  He  was  let  go  on  Nov.  5 
along  with  nine  other  employ¬ 
ees.  The  next  day.  he  dbgerly 
sent  hlahrst  threatening  e-mal 
to  four  workars  at  the  company. 
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ENERGY 
COSTS  DOWN, 
KARMA  UP 


Today,  datacenters  eat  up  to  30  times  more  energy  per  square  foot  than  a 
typical  office.  The  answer:  IBM  green  datacenter  and  IT  services, They 
can  help  you  implement  a  conservation  policy  and  measure,  manage  and 
report  on  real  results  against  it.  Many  IBM  customers  have  doubled  their 
IT  capacity:  others  have  reduced  energy  costs  by  40%  or  more.  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  a  greener  datacenter  at  ibm.com/green/services 
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released  its  Penryn  proces¬ 
sors.  a  high-end  line  of 
Xeon  and  Core  2  chips  that 
were  the  first  products  built 
by  the  company  using  a 
45-nanometer  process. 


:  XT  Jaguar,  housed  at 
its  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
has  hit  a  peak  performance 
ofl.64  petaflops,  or  more 
than  a  quadrillion  mathemat¬ 
ical  calculations  per  second. 

Roadrunner  had  moved 
to  the  head  of  the  TopSOO 
list  last  summer  after  hitting 
a  sustained  speed  of  1.026 
petaflops  last  June,  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  machine  to 
break  the  petaflop  barrier. 

The  latest  TopSOO  list, 
compiled  by  supercom¬ 
puter  experts  throughout  the 
world,  is  set  to  be  unveiled 
this  week  at  the  Supercom¬ 
puting  Conference  in  Austin. 

Jack  Donga rra,  a  co-creator 
of  the  list  and  a  distinguished 
computer  science  professor 
at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  said  that  IBM’s  hybrid 
supercomputer  has  been 
updated  since  June,  but  he 


Global 

Dispatches 

BT  Oroup  Cutting 
KM)00  Jobs 

LONDON  -  BT  Group  PLC 
last  week  said  His  laying  off 
10,000  people  as  part  of  an  ef- 


4%  to  £S.3  billion  ($7.8  billion 
U.S.),  while  its  profit  declined 
1%  to  £744  million  ($1.1  billion). 


sales  came  in  at  £2.1  billion 
($3.1  billion),  up  from  £19 
billion  ($2.8  billion)  a  year 


Nasscom  Expects 

■■i  ■  M _ I _ 

nirmg  onwaown 

NEW  DELHI  -  India's  Ha- 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 

NASA  Research 
HndsWaybitoU, 
Consumer  Products 

Fifty  years  of  technology 
helped  to  create  Silicon  Valley 
and  improve  health  care. 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


A  ware  of  a  history 
of  heart  disease  in 
his  family,  then- 
50-year-old  Gary  F. 


Thompson,  who  had  been  an 
active  athlete  his  whole  life, 
had  a  heart  attack  at  mile  20. 
The  attack  damaged  48%  of 


l!  impact  on  the  IT  industry 
I  over  the  past  40-plus  years. 

“The  integrated  circuit 
and  [the  emergence  of]  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  were  very  closely 
linked  with  NASA,”  Hub¬ 
bard  said.  For  example,  he 
noted  that  hardware  pioneer 
Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  got  off 
the  ground  with  the  help  of 
investments  from  NASA. 

Hubbard  also  pointed  out 
that  NASA  engineers  have 
worked  “hand-in-hand”  with 
businesses  and  universities 
to  help  develop  a  variety 
of  technologies,  including 
microelectromechanical 
systems,  supercomputers 
and  microcomputers,  soft¬ 
ware  and  microprocessors. 

Overall,  Hubbard  added, 
$7  or  $8  in  goods  and  servic¬ 
es  are  produced  for  every  $1 


teries  before  it  can  cause  a 
heart  attack  or  stroke. 

The  technology  is  now 
used  at  several  major  hos¬ 
pitals,  including  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Medical 
Center  and  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Thompson  said. 

“Private  industry  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  lot  of  great  things, 
but  what  comes  out  of  our 
space  program  is  a  cut 
above  what  private  industry 
could  do,”  said  Thompson. 
“Private  industry  wouldn't 
be  as  patient  as  NASA  is 
in  developing  technology. 
[Industry]  has  Wall  Street 
demands  and  stockholders, 
so  it’s  hard  to  put  the  time 
and  money  into  something 
that  won't  have  a  quick  re¬ 
turn  on  investment.”  [How- 
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%  OF  BUSINESSES 

:  HIT  BY  cybercrime: 

data  isn’t  as  attractive  as  theirs? 


THINK  AGAIN. 


•The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  reports  that  data-stealing  malware 
is  on  the  rise.  That's  because  it's  smarter,  faster  and  more  advanced 
then  ever.  It's  infiltrating  the  most  secure  enterprises  and  yours  could 
be  next.  But  with  Trend  Micro"  Enterprise  Security,  powered  by  the 
Trend  Micro  Smart  Protection  Network,  you'll  be  ready.  This  unique 
combination  of  solutions  and  services  is  the  next-generation, 
cloud-client  security  infrastructure  that  blocks  the  most  sophisticated 
threats-before  they  reach  your  network.  Download  our  eBook  and 
learn  how  easily  Web  threats  like  data-stealing  malware  can  evade 
your  current  security  solution  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

►  Download  our  Outthink  the  Threat  eBook  and  register  for  a  free, 
onsite  risk  assessment  now  at  trendmicro.com/thinkaqain. 
Or  contact  us  for  more  information  at  877-21-TREND  EXT.  51 
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and  consumer  products 
because  of  congressional 
requirements  set  more  than 
40  years  ago  that  require 
NASA  to  keep  track  of  how 
its  inventions  are  used  out- 


“We  explore  the  universe 
to  expand  human  knowl¬ 
edge,"  said  Daniel  Lockney, 
editor  of  Spinoff.  "But  in 
addition  to  knowing  more 

these  secondary  benefits.” 

For  instance,  NASA's 
efforts  to  find  a  highly 
nutritional  food  crop  that 
could  be  grown  on  manned 
missions  in  space  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  strain  of  algae 
that  contains  the  same  nutri¬ 
ents  as  those  found  in  human 
breast  milk.  Martek  Biosci¬ 
ences  Corp.  in  Columbia, 
Md„  took  advantage  of  that 
research  to  develop  nutrients 
that  are  now  added  to  more 
than  90%  of  infant  formula 
products,  Lockney  said. 

Research  by  NASA  scien¬ 
tists  can  also  be  linked  to  the 
development  of  freeze-dried 
food,  scratch-resistant  sun¬ 
glasses,  bicycle  helmets,  lith¬ 
ium  polymer  batteries  and 
other  consumer  products. 

In  addition,  NASA- 
developed  laser  technology  is 
used  in  photo  scanning  and 
fingerprinting  systems  and  in 
the  development  of  artificial 


line  was  used  by  scientists 
at  Surtreat  International  LLC 
to  create  commercial  products 
that  protect  buildings,  bridges 
and  roadways,  said  Lockney. 

“I  don't  think  people  real¬ 
ize  that  a  lot  of  technologies 
that  we  use  in  our  everyday 
lives  have  been  developed 
around  or  for  spaceflight” 
said  lim  McGregor,  an  analyst 
at  In-Stat  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

“NASA  really  has  devel¬ 
oped  some  of  the  most  criti- 


McGregor  added. 

In  2006,  Flight  Explorer 
Inc.  licensed  NASA's  Futur 
Air  Traffic  Management 
Concepts  Evaluation  Tool, 


tracking  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems. 

Chris  Zanardi,  director  of 
solutions  management  for 
Sabre  Flight  Explorer,  said 
the  technology  at  one  time 
was  used  by  85%  of  U.S.  air¬ 
lines,  but  it  has  since  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  simpler  tool  that 
the  McLean  Va.-based  com¬ 
pany  developed  internally. 
The  NASA  software  worked 
well,  he  said,  but  required 
significant  training  of  clients 
—  more  than  his  company 
could  feasibly  provide. 

“It's  one  of  those  things 
where  it's  not  paste  and  over¬ 
lay.  It  required  some  training. 


technology  because  the 
agency  is  “at  the  forefront 
of  providing  R&D  [for]  air 


American  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering  Inc.  said  its  work 
for  NASA  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  created  the  basis  of  its 
business  today. 

Rich  Mastronardi,  vice 
president  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  AS&E,  explained 
that  the  company  was 
founded  in  1958  to  develop 
scientific  instruments  and 
applications  for  NASA.  The 
company's  first  team  of  scien¬ 
tists  were  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  X-ray  astronomy,  which  is 
the  study  of  celestial  bodies 
through  the  X-rays  they  emit. 

NASA  has  since  licensed 
the  technology  to  a  variety 
of  vendors  that  have  used  it 
to  create  digital  X-ray  sys¬ 
tems  for  hospitals,  advanced 
weather-prediction  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  NASA’s  orbiting 


Tod  (left),  which  was  davaloped 
at  NASA's  Ames  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  (above),  and  used  K  for  a  time 
In  its  Sabre  aircraft-tracking  and 


“I  think  that  a  lot  of  the 
early  work  that  was  funded 
by  the  government  really  did 
break  barriers  and  opened  up 
opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
products.”  said  Mastronardi 
“If  it  was  left  to  commer¬ 
cial  ventures,  it  would  be 


reaching  technologies  that 
may  not  have  an  impact  for 
years.”  he  added. 

Mastronardi  noted  that  the 
complany's  focused  research 
has  led  to  a  diverse  range  of 
applications  decades  later. 
Without  NASA  research, 
AS&E  “probably  wouldn’t 
exist  or  [it  would]  certainly 
be  a  different  company,"  he 
added.  “It  gave  us  the  plat¬ 
form  to  develop  all  kinds  of 
applications  for  X-rays."  ■ 


What  mad  genius  is  behind  this? 


IT  Economy  Goes 
Further  On  the  Rails 


A  grim  week:  Intel  cuts  its 
sales  forecast,  Sun  plans  big 
layoffs,  and  IDC  lowers  its  IT 
spending  projections.  By  Matt 
Hamblen,  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Patrick  Thibodeau 


The  drumbeat  of  cule  0.9%  next  year. 

economic  bad  news  Gartner  Inc.  similarly  re¬ 
grew  louder  in  the  duced  its  spending  outlook 
IT  industry  last  last  month,  projecting  2.3% 

week,  as  Intel  Corp.  reduced  growth  globally  in  2009. 
its  fourth-quarter  revenue  The  more  pessimistic 

forecast  by  as  much  as  20%  forecasts  were  reinforced  by 
and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  survey  results  released  last 
announced  plans  to  lay  off  week  by  technology  reseller 
up  to  18%  of  its  workforce.  CDW  Corp.  CDW,  which 

Even  India  is  feeling  commissions  a  bimonthly 

the  economic  wallop:  The  survey  of  IT  decision-makers 
country’s  largest  technology  by  an  outside  polling  firm, 
trade  group  cut  its  IT  ser-  said  that  in  the  latest  survey, 
vices  hiring  projections  (see  managing  operational  costs 
Global  Dispatches,  page  10).  was  the  most-cited  priority 
Meanwhile,  market  re-  for  next  year, 
search  firm  IDC  lowered  Forty-one  percent  of  the 

its  IT  spending  forecast  for  1,058  respondents  included 
2009,  saying  it  now  expects  cost  management  among 
worldwide  spending  to  grow  their  priorities.  In  compari- 
by  just  2.6%  over  this  year’s  son,  35%  cited  increasing 
level  — less  than  half  its  their  companies’  market 
earlier  5.9%  prediction.  IDC  share  and  improving  cus- 
forecast  that  in  the  U.S.,  tomer  satisfaction,  while 
spending  will  grow  a  minus-  33%  said  that  making  tech- 


breadth  and  depth  of  exper- 
.«!*» •  -  tise  [and]  can  be  perceived 

by  the  functional  or  process 
nology  improvements  was  areas  as  a  value-add.” 
a  priority.  The  survey  was  Various  IT  vendors  are 

conducted  from  Sept.  15  to  feeling  the  economic  pinch. 

22,  a  time  when  the  econom-  Companies  such  as  SAP  AG 
ic  situation  was  just  starting  and  Sun  had  already  reported 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  lower-than-expected  finan- 

Prior  to  the  Society  for  dal  results  and  warned  of 

Information  Management's  uncertain  times  ahead  before 
annual  member  conference  Intel  joined  them  last  week, 
last  week,  Jerry  Luftman,  saying  it  is  seeing  “signifi- 

a  professor  at  Stevens  In-  cantly”  reduced  demand, 

stitute  of  Technology  and  The  chip  maker  now 

vice  president  of  academic  expects  its  Q4  revenue  to 

affairs  at  SIM,  said  that  IT  total  between  $8.7  billion 
executives  have  been  more  and  $9.3  billion  —  down 
proactive  about  reining  in  from  a  previous  forecast  of 
spending  than  they  were  $10.1  billion  to  $10.9  billion, 
during  the  dot-com  bust  and  And  on  Friday,  Sun  said  it 
post-9/11  downturn.  will  cut  5,000  to  6,000  jobs 

That’s  reflected  in  the  over  the  next  12  months, 
results  of  an  online  survey  Things  could  get  worse  if 

SIM  conducted  in  June  that  any,  or  all,  of  the  Big  Three 

had  more  than  300  respon-  U.S.  automakers  are  forced 
dents  from  231  organizations.  into  bankruptcy  or  out  of 

Among  the  findings:  Respon-  business.  That's  possible  if  the 

dents  said  they  expected  the  government  doesn’t  throw 
average  percentage  of  their  them  a  financial  lifeline. 

IT  budgets  devoted  to  off-  For  now,  the  automakers 

shore  work  to  increase  from  are  still  buying  IT  prod- 
3.3%  this  year  to  5.6%  in  2009.  ucts,  said  Kelly  Thomas,  an 
However,  only  15%  of  executive  at  supply  chain 
the  respondents  said  they  software  vendor  i2  Tech- 
expected  to  reduce  their  nologies  Inc.  But,  he  added, 
IT  head  counts  next  year.  they’re  putting  off  multiyear 

Although  the  survey  was  projects  and  have  become 
conducted  before  the  down-  reluctant  to  sign  long-term 
turn  accelerated,  Luftman  contracts  —  an  ominous  sign 
said  he  doesn’t  anticipate  a  for  such  a  key  industry.  ■ 
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Fujitsu  recommends  Windows  Vista  Business  for  business  computing. 
Fujitsu  recommends  Windows  Vista  Home  Premium  for  personal  computing. 


iir  Windows  Vista 

Business 


i 


When  your  life  is  caffeinated,  you 
need  a  notebook  that  keeps  up. 

FUJITSU 


►  See  what  Fujitsu  is  brewing. 
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JoAnne  Yates 


MU  Sloan’s  JoAnne  Yates  talks  about 

information  overload,  the  stress  of 
‘always  being  on’  and  ‘CrackBerry’ 


come  back  to  a  computer  later  and  find 
there's  a  disaster. 

But  the  other  side  is  the  unintended 
side  effect  of  putting  more  stress  on 
them  in  the  longer  term,  because  they 
have  so  little  downtime.  They  all 
complained  about  how  they  are  never 
away  from  it.  So,  while  they  loved  their 
BlackBerries,  they  paid  a  price  in  long- 


addicts  hiding  out  in  the  bathroom. 


Continued  on  page  22 
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WINDOWS  SERVER  2008  WITH  AyPER-V. 

The  power  to  wrangle,  rope,  and  virtualize  the 

toughest  workloads. 


>  Windows  Server 


■  THE  GRILL  JOANNE  YATES 


itly,  which  leads  some  to  this  feeling  of 
“always  being  on." 

Within  your  workgroup,  you  need  to 
decide,  “Do  we  want  to  use  this  meth- 


MH  you  are  on 
a  team  of 
workers,  you 
have  to  set  expecta¬ 
tions  about  response 
times,  but  most  of  the 
time,  those  expecta¬ 
tions  go  unarticulated. 


Continued  from  page  20 

Have  you  seen  any  thoughtful  responses 

and  IM  have  been  forbidden  by  manag- 
hesitant  to  use 
e  organizations 


Do  you  have  any  specific  examples? 

If  you  have  a  team  of  people,  e-mail 
seems  to  be  the  universal  default.  So 
if  you  add  wikis,  or  blogs  or  social 
networking,  then  different  people 
will  want  different  technologies.  You 
wouldn’t  want  everybody  to  go  to  every 
possible  medium;  you  do  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  agreement  on  what  will 
be  the  default  line  of  communication. 

On  an  individual  level,  you  need  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  what  you  are 
going  to  commit  to  checking  in  on.  If 


So,  are  organizations  not  doing  enough 

handles  information?  Our  society's  cut 
on  this  problem,  reflected  in  the  term 
“CrackBerry"  and  related  addiction 
rhetoric,  is  that  the  problem  happens  at 
an  individual  level,  which  ignores  the 
social  problem.  In  general,  organiza¬ 
tions  keep  waiting  for  technology  to 
solve  the  information  overload  prob¬ 
lem,  but  if  every  worker  makes  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions  on  how  to  solve  the 
overload  problem,  you  are  fragmenting 


)o  you  have  any  personal  tricks?  For  me, 

ny  mental  discipline  each  day  is  that  I 
tever  leave  my  computer  at  night  until 


Objects 

SAP  company 


MANY  OBSERVERS  consider  the  iPhone  to  be 
Apple’s  Trojan  horse  for  the  enterprise  market. 
And  with  good  reason.  Figures  just  out  show 
that  Apple  sold  more  than  10  million  iPhones 
during  its  first  15  months.  With  or  without  IT  approval,  a 
whole  lot  of  Apple  smart  phones  are  being  used  in  business. 


be  aimed  primarily  at 
the  education  and  home 
markets.  (When  I  asked 
to  speak  to  an  Apple  exec 
about  the  market  strategy 
for  the  new  MacBook. 
the  company  declined 
to  grant  an  interview  for 
several  weeks.)  But  unlike 
the  old  MacBook,  the  new 
one  looks  and  feels  like  a 


That's  why  I  paid  close 
attention  to  the  MacBook 
and  MacBook  Pro  models 
released  by  Apple  last 
month.  I  was  surprised  by 
the  new  MacBook’s  specs. 
My  surprise  turned  to  ad¬ 
miration  a  couple  of  days 
later  when  a  new  MacBook 
arrived  on  my  desk. 

The  previous-generation 
MacBook  was  thick  and 
heavy.  Its  chief  claim 
to  fame  was  that  it  was 
Apple’s  least-expensive 
notebook  and  biggest  sell¬ 
er.  The  sweet  spot  of  the 
lineup  was  the  $1,299  mod¬ 
el.  which  had  a  2.4-GHz 
processor.  800-MHz  front¬ 
side  bus,  2GB  of  RAM  and 
a  160GB  hard  drive. 

The  new  $1,299  Mac¬ 
Book  has  a  durable  alu¬ 
minum  unibody  case,  a 
bright  LED-backlit  dis¬ 
play,  the  new  glass  touch- 
interface  trackpad,  a  1,066- 
MHz  front-side  bus,  2GB 
of  RAM,  and  integrated 
2S6MB  Nvidia  video.  It's 
also  smaller  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors  at  under  an 
inch  thick,  and  lighter  at 
4.5  lb.  The  processor  speed 


for  this  model  is  back  to 
2  GHz.  The  new  top-of- 
the-line  MacBook,  which 
sells  for  $1,599,  has  a  2.4- 
GHz  Core  2  Duo  processor, 
a  250GB  hard  drive,  2GB  of 
RAM  and  an  illuminated 
keyboard.  Apple's  price  for 
an  upgrade  to  4GB  of  RAM 
is  a  reasonable  $150. 

The  specs  don't  re¬ 
ally  tell  the  story,  though. 
Consumerization  is  now  a 
powerful  driver  in  corpo¬ 
rate  adoption  of  end-user 
technology.  I'm  not  pre¬ 
dicting  wholesale  adoption 
of  Macs  by  enterprises 
anytime  soon,  but  the 
new  MacBook  will  make 
more  significant  inroads 
into  that  market  than  any 
Apple  product,  probably 
ever.  It  comes  down  to 
price/performance,  price 
point,  design  focus,  dura- 


is  now  a  powerful 
driver  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  end-user 


bility,  suitability  to  task 
and  market  timing. 

To  explore  some  of  these 
aspects,  I  asked  my  com¬ 
pany's  senior  manager  of 
technology  services,  Kevin 
Ford,  to  do  the  math.  He 
did  a  formal  price  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  Lenovo  X200 
—  a  model  that  employees 
of  Computerworld  and  par¬ 
ent  company  IDG  are  often 
supplied  with  —  and  the 
new  2.4-GHz  MacBook. 
Both  prices  were  quoted 
to  Ford  with  enterprise 
discounts  by  a  well-known 
third-party  online  vendor. 
The  specs  are  comparable 
except  for  display  size  and 
overall  weight  (the  X200 
has  a  smaller  screen  and 
weighs  1.2  lb.  less).  The 
price  difference  was  just 
$30,  in  favor  of  the  Mac¬ 
Book  at  $1,566.70. 

Your  enterprise’s  mile¬ 
age  may  vary.  Perhaps 
your  company  prefers  Dell, 
HP  or  Toshiba.  I  know 
you  can  find  notebooks 
that  cost  considerably 
less.  But  there’s  a  reason 
enterprise  notebooks  tend 
to  cost  around  $1,500:  It's 


business  machine.  And  its 
most  important  advantage 
may  be  its  blend  of  power 
and  portability  —  a  care¬ 
ful  balance  of  the  primary 
needs  of  the  average  busi- 

In  September  2007, 1 
wrote  an  article  about 
why  Apple's  Macs  weren’t 
fully  meeting  the  needs 
of  business,  saying,  “To 
build  the  small  and  light 
notebook  that  many  cor¬ 
porate  users  crave,  Apple 
should  start  with  the  Mac¬ 
Book  Pro  case  and  trim 
it  for  a  13.3-in.  display.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  alumi¬ 
num,  but  it  does  have  to 
look  upscale.” 

The  new  MacBook  fully 
addresses  my  year-old 
criticisms.  Apple  finally 
has  the  right  hardware  and 
software  for  mainstream 
business  users. 

But  will  Apple  ever 
figure  out  how  to  sell  to 
enterprises?  It’s  going  to  be 
interesting  to  find  out.  ■ 
Scot  Finnic  is  Computer- 
world's  editor  in  chief.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  scot_finnie@ 
computenmrld.com. 
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Are  you  controlling  your  servers,  or  are  they  controlling  you? 
It's  time  for  virtualization  from  CDW. 


72GB  S389.99  CDW  1112264 


We're  there  with  the  server  virtualization  solutions  you  need. 

It's  time  to  end  the  server  sprawl  CDW  can  help  you  run  all  your  operating  systems  and  applications  from  a 
single  virtual  server  Not  only  does  that  free  up  space  and  lower  costs,  it  also  reduces  IT  management  Our 


The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away. 


Outsourcing  from  Accenture  doesn't  merely 
improve  the  economics  of  a  business.  It 
improves  performance  as  well.  Drawing  on 
insights  from  re  than  650  outsourcing 
engagements  in  more  than  100  countries,  we 
can  manage  processes  more  productively,  and 
more  in  tune  with  yojrf  business  objectives. 
It's  not  just  collaboration.  It's  harmony. 


Business  Process  Outsourcing 

•  Customer  Contac  ' 

•  Human  Resources 

•  Learning 

•  Sourcing  and  Procurement 

•  Industry-specific  Services:  Airlines,  Insurance, 
Health,  Pharmaceuticals,  Utilities  and  more 


Application  Outsourcing 

•  Application  Development 

•  Enhancements  and  Upgrades 

•  Application  Mamtr  nailer  and  Support 

•  Testing  Sr  i  v  r  r  s 

•  Capacity  Services 


Infrastructure  Outsourcing 

•  IT  Spend  Management 

•  Data  Center  Services 

•  Service  Desk 

•  Security  Services 

•  Network  Services 

■  Workplace  Services 


Visit  acccnturc.com/outsourcing 

Consulting  •  Technology  •  Outsourcing 


Soloisf 


i 


Outsourcing  for  High  Performance 


> 

accenture 

High  performance.  Delivered. 
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Rotten  Tomatoes: 

^ifrllST:  •TFT= 


Computerwodd  started  with  three  real- 
life  instances  in  which  people  wanted 
material  expunged  from  online  sites, 
but  the  experts  we  consulted  were 
optimistic  about  only  one  case  -  the 
situation  in  which  a  young  woman's 
first  and  last  name  were  included  in  a 
salacious  online  journal  entry. 

Here's  a  look  at  our  second  case: 

■  Freelance  journalist  wants  her 
name  taken  off  the  Rotten  Tomatoes 
movie-review  Web  site. 

Good  luck  with  that,  say  Reputation- 
Defender  CEO  Michael  Fertik, 
ReputationHawk  founder  Chris  Martin 
and  Columbia  University  journalism 
professor  Todd  Oitiin.  Large,  commer¬ 
cial  (implication:  lucrative)  Web  sites 
have  little  need  to  accommodate  your 
petty  requests.  H  you  get  through  and 


find  a  sympathetic  person  on  the  end  of 
a  phone  line,  perhaps  you’ll  get  kicky. 
Otherwise,  fuggedaboutit. 

That  prediction  turned  out  to  be  on 
the  money.  Multiple  e-mails  to  vari¬ 
ous  Rotten  Tomatoes  addresses  went 
unanswered  or  were  bounced  back 
as  undeBverable.  Messages  left  at  the 
phone  number  for  the  parent  company. 
IGN  Entertainment  Inc.,  likewise  went 
nowhere. 

Apparently,  the  journalist's  best 
course  of  action  would  be  to  do  what 
reputation  mavens  recommended  in 
the  first  place:  Create  enough  posi¬ 
tive,  search-engine-friendly  content  to 
push  the  "rotten  ♦  journalist’s  name" 
search  result  to  Google’s  second  page 
of  results. 

-TRACY  MAYOR 


Continued  from  page  27 
that  Includad  a  salty  phrase.  She  recently 
contacted  the  editors,  asking  them  to 
either  remove  her  name  from  the  piece 
or  prevent  the  article  from  being  found 
in  a  search.  Her  goal:  “I  don’t  want  any 
hits  at  all  when  my  name  is  searched.” 

We  started  by  calling  a  couple  of  on¬ 
line  image  management  professionals 
for  some  free  advice. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO 

If  you're  trying  to  get  something  erased 
from  the  Web,  your  first  instinct  might 
be  to  pursue  legal  action.  Resist  this 
urge,  says  Michael  Fertik,  CEO  of 
ReputationDefender  Inc.,  an  online 
reputation  management  and  privacy 
company  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Why?  The  Communications  Decency 
Act  of 1996  gives  almost  total  immunity 
to  Web  sites.  Even  if  you  can  establish 
a  legal  case,  the  distinctly  nonphysical 
nature  of  the  Web  —  where  you,  your 
defamer  and  the  company  that  hosts  the 
offending  material  can  be  in  different 
states  or  countries,  or  simply  be  un¬ 
known  —  means  that  sorting  out  juris¬ 
dictions  can  turn  into  a  legal  quagmire. 

Likewise,  Fertik  adds,  another  sur¬ 
prise  dead  end  is  the  place  where  many 
people  launch  their  erasure  efforts: 
Google. 

If  an  item  doesn’t  show  up  in  a 
Google  search,  it's  as  good  as  being 
truly  gone,  right? 

Wrong.  “Removing  content  from 
Google  or  another  search  engine 
would  still  leave  the  original  content 
that  exists  on  the  Web,”  says  a  Google 
spokesman. 

The  better  route,  according  to  the 
spokesman:  “Users  that  want  content 
removed  from  the  Internet  should 
contact  the  webmaster  of  the  page  or 
the  Internet  hosting  companies  or  ISPs 
hosting  the  content  to  find  out  their 
content  removal  policies.” 

Google  does  offer  tools  on  its  sup¬ 
port  page  to  help  with  urgent  requests 
to  prevent  personal  content  from 
appearing  in  a  search  result,  such  as 
when  credit  card  or  Social  Security 
numbers  are  accidentally  or  malicious¬ 
ly  published  on  the  Web.  If  you  do 
manage  to  successfully  remove  such 
an  item,  you’ll  need  to  also  make  sure 
that  Google  no  longer  caches  the  infor¬ 
mation,  the  representative  says. 


If  legal  action  is  prohibitively  com¬ 
plicated  and  Google  and  other  search 
engines  can’t  help,  what’s  the  best 
tactic  for  getting  something  erased?  A 
little  digital  digging  and  a  lot  of  good 
old-fashioned  human  contact. 

THE  TALKING  CURE 

Priority  No.  1  is  to  try  to  reach  a  human 
being,  says  Chris  Martin,  founder  of 
ReputationHawk.com,  an  online  repu¬ 
tation  management  service.  His  com¬ 
pany  starts  by  tracking  down  someone 
who  has  access  to  the  Web  site  in  ques¬ 
tion  —  either  the  author  of  the  material 
or  a  third  party  like  a  webmaster  or 
Web  hosting  service.  “If  the  Web  host 
is  billing  that  person  every  month,  if 
it’s  a  paid  account,  they'll  be  able  to 
contact  them”  Martin  says. 

If  that  approach  fails,  his  company 
tries  to  reach  people  through  various 
social  media  sites  such  as  MySpace  or 
Facebook  or  Web  portals  like  Yahoo. 

The  bottom  line:  An  address  or  a  live 

e-mail  account  is  good;  a  human  on  the 

phone  is  better,  Martin  says.  “We  call,” 
he  says.  “We  say  we're  from  an  Inter¬ 
net  privacy  corporation.  We  explain 
the  situation,  and  we  say,  ‘You  need  to 
take  care  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.'  ” 

Many  times,  people  do,  he  says. 

“The  situation  can  resolve  really 
quickly,”  Martin  says.  “If  there's  a  le¬ 
gitimate  problem,  it's  natural  for  some¬ 


one  to  go  in  there  and  take  the  material 

ReputationHawk’s  fees  vary  by  case. 
For  a  situation  like  WrongedGirl’s,  the 
charge  would  be  $500  or  less,  Martin 
says.  ReputationDefender  doesn’t  take 
on  ad  hoc  erasure  cases.  Instead,  cli¬ 
ents  pay  $9.95  per  month  for  a  yearly 
subscription  and  $29.95  per  removal. 

Both  services  claim  that  they  have 
a  much  higher  success  rate  than  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  reason?  You’re  a  newbie: 
they  do  this  all  day,  every  day. 

ReputationDefender  has  taken  on 
about  1,000  cases  with  an  85%  success 
rate,  according  to  Fertik.  He  says  the 
cases  build  upon  one  another  as  rela¬ 
tionships  develop.  “If  you  call  them  in¬ 
formally  enough  times,  let  them  know 
you’re  not  an  abusive  company,  you're 
not  sending  legal  letters,  then  you  can 
have  a  very  high  success  rate." 

In  contrast  says  Martin,  an  individu¬ 
al  trying  to  clean  up  his  own  reputation 
starts  from  scratch  and  has  almost  no 

clout.  “We  can  dig  and  find  contact 

information  pretty  quickly,  and  we’re 
going  to  have  a  lot  more  pull  when  con¬ 
tacting  the  Web  site  owner,”  he  says. 

Of  our  three  cases,  both  experts  said 
the  case  of  WrongedGirl  stood  the  best 
chance  of  being  resolved. 

That’s  good  news,  since  it’s  the  type 
of  scenario  that’s  playing  out  ever 

Continued  on  page  32 
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Continued  from  page  30 

more  frequently  as  the  Net  generation 

enters  the  workforce. 

Armed  with  advice  from  the  pros, 
we  set  out  one  recent  Monday  to 
see  how  far  we  could  get  in  righting 
WrongedGirl’s  reputation  in  a  week. 

We  first  tried  to  track  down  the 
journal  author  herself,  with  the  idea 
that  we  could  entreat  her  to  take  down 
the  offensive  material.  (Perhaps  she 
had  matured  since  her  partying  days.) 
It  seems  that  five  years  ago,  she  set  up 
an  account  at  a  free  online  journal  site 
and  posted  half  a  dozen  entries  in  10 
days  —  most  apparently  written  under 
the  influence  of  one  substance  or  an¬ 
other  —  before  abandoning  the  site. 

We  knew  only  her  first  name,  her 
hometown  from  five  years  ago  and  the 
bands  she  liked  at  that  time.  The  e-mail 
address  listed  in  the  user  account  for 
her  online  journal  was  defunct 


Misbegott 

ci « :f| 

Our  third  attempt  to  erase  someone's 
digital  tracks  also  met  with  defeat. 

■  IT  manager  talks  salty  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  publication  -  Computerworld  - 
and  later  regrets  it.  On  this  topic, 
our  experts  were  divided.  Columbia 
University  journalism  professor  Todd 
Gitlin  says  it  would  be  exceedingly 

en  Quote: 

:  ay/* 

Fertik  sees  a  little  wiggle  room,  how¬ 
ever.  True,  The  New  York  Times  is  un¬ 
likely  to  change  the  record,  but  some 
smaller  outlets  might,  he  says. 

"1  don't  know  if  1  buy  the  journalistic 
integrity  argument  -  though  1  respect 
it  A  lot  of  small  newspapers  will  fold 
right  away  as  soon  as  you  threaten 

to  change  the  record  for  any  reason. 
(ComputerwotUTs  editors  agreed.  The 
quote,  with  the  source's  name  attached 
to  it.  still  stands.) 

That  said,  he  notes  that  Reputation- 
Defender  does  not  handle  requests  to 
expunge  material  from  mainstream 
media. 

-  TRACY  MAYOR 

sent  e-mails  to  any  other  addresses  an  e-mail  to  Fertik  at  Reputation- 
we  found  there  (abuse@blurty.com,  Defender,  requesting  suggestions  for 
for  example),  asking  that  the  entry  in  further  action.  But  when  we  Googled 
question  be  taken  down.  WrongedGirl’s  name  to  find  and  fur- 


the  next  four  days,  nobody  responded.  leaned  ev 


Trying  another  angle,  we  trolled 
through  Blurty’s  support,  legal,  privacy 
and  terms  of  service  documents  and 


pathy  angle. 

Still  nothing.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  feeling  discouraged,  we  drafte 
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Because  your  road  warriors  can’t  afford  a  crash, 
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Samsung  SSD  Advantages 

Reduced  maintenance 


35%  better 
performance 


T'H®  future  of  PC  storage  is  now.  Samsung  SSD 
is  helping  |p|jpanies  slash  their  maintenance 
costs  by  eliminating  hard  drive  crashes  and 
reducing  downtime  To:see  how  Samsung  SSD 
is  transforming  IT  right  now.  visit  samsungssd.com 
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Identity- 


Encryption 

IBE  simplifies  cryptography 
for  message  administrators, 
senders  and  receivers. 

By  Russell  Kay 


the  current  week  number 
and  the  recipient's  identity 
(normally  the  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress).  Because  a  calendar 
reference  is  included,  the 
public  key  that  is  generated 


Compared  with  typical 
pubSc-key  cryptography, 
this  greatly  reduces 
the  complexity  of  the 


both  users  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  An  added  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  a  message 


UBLIC-KEY  cryp-  to  use  it  and  has  made  a  key 
tography  offers  very  available.  And  most  people 
strong  protection  don't  have  public  keys. 


strong  protection 
U  for  electronic  com 
munications.  Much  of  its 
strength  comes  from  the  us 
of  paired  keys,  which  are 
separate  (but  mathemati¬ 
cally  related)  codes  that 
encrypt  and  decrypt  a  mes¬ 
sage;  one  key  is  public  and 
one  is  known  only  to  the 

But  hardly  anyone  uses 


these  difficulties  is  called 

or  identity-based  encryp¬ 
tion  (IBE).  In  this  process, 
which  can  be  initiated  by 
the  sender,  a  unique  identi¬ 
fier  of  the  recipient  (such  as 
his  e-mail  address)  is  used 


IBE-encrypted  e-mail  mes¬ 
sage  but  has  not  used  the 
process  before  can  request 
—  upon  authentication  —  a 
private  key  that  allows  him 
to  decrypt  all  e-mails  en¬ 
crypted  using  his  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  as  the  public  key. 

COSTS 

Ferris  Research  looked  at 
the  costs  of  one  commercial 


Calif.)  and  found  that  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  ownership  of  a 
typical  system  is  one-third 


Standard  issue 
is  no  onger 
an  issue. 

THE  NEW  TREO~  PRO  SMARTPHONE. 

THE  HIGHEST  EXPRESSION  OF  MOBILE  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  PALM  SIMPLICITY. 
Introducing  a  higher  standard  in  flexibility  and  design.  :  current  infrastructure  thanks  to  Microsoft®  Windows 
The  new  Treo"  Pro  smartphone.  Talk  about  attractive,  it's  I  Mobile®  6.1.  And  all  your  users  will  appreciate  how 
unlocked  and  GSM-compatible  for  use  almost  anywhere  productive  they  can  be  thanks  to  Wi-Fi,  GPS,  and  many 
around  the  globe*  It  also  integrates  easily  into  your  ■  other  one-touch  shortcuts.  To  learn  more,  visit  palm.com 


—  T  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the 
angst  that  has 
gripped  the  U.S. 


U.S.  INNOVATION 

On  the  Skids 

Technologists  look  to  a  new 
administration  to  reverse  setbacks  in 
long-term  research.  By  Gary  Anthes 

to  improve  quarterly  and  an¬ 
nual  financial  results. 

To  take  but  one  example. 

Bell  Labs,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  as  AT&T  Bell  Laborato¬ 
ries  in  1925,  helped  “weave 
the  technological  fabric 
of  modern  society,”  as  its 

Web  site  claims.  Its  “top  10 
innovations,”  according  to 
parent  company  Alcatel- 
Lucent,  include  the  transis¬ 
tor,  data  networking,  cellular 
telephony,  digital  switching, 
communications  satellites 
and  Unix.  Although  Bell 

Labs  continues  to  innovate 
in  most  of  those  areas,  all  of 
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the  top  10  had  their  origins 
in  the  1970s  or  earlier. 

In  January  1982,  Time 
magazine  reported,  “With 
22.S00  people  on  its  pay¬ 
roll  (3,000  of  them  Ph.D.s), 
19,000  patents  and  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  $1.6  billion, 
Bell  Laboratories  is  a  mighty 
engine  of  research  and 
development.  It  is  possibly 
the  finest,  and  certainly  the 
largest,  private  operation  of 
its  kind  anywhere." 

But  beginning  with  its  re¬ 
organization  during  the  1984 
breakup  of  AT&T,  BeU  Labs 
has  become  steadily  more 
focused  on  advanced  devel¬ 
opment  rather  than  pure  re¬ 
search.  On  Sept.  4,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Star-Ledger  newspaper 
reported  that  Bell  Labs  was 
disbanding  a  group  of  scien¬ 
tists  doing  basic  research  in 
areas  such  as  material  sci- 


WHAT’S  NEXT? 


the  specific  individuals  in 


the  political  ideology  of  the 
party  in  power,  says  David 

professor  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University.  “In  the  Clinton- 
Gore  administration,  the 

understood  technology.  Al 

technology  he  could  find," 
he  says.  “But  [the  Bush] 
administration  just  isn’t 
up  on  technology.  It  killed 
its  advisory  committees;  it 
killed  a  lot  of  things.  Their 


President-elect  Barack 
Obama  has  expressed 
few  personal  views  about 
science  and  technology, 


broad  policy  proposals  and 
goals.  He  says  hell  “change 
the  posture  of  our  federal 
government  from  being  one 


administrations  in  American 
history  to  one  that  embrac¬ 
es  science  and  technology." 

He  has  promised  to  double 
federal  funding  of  basic 
research  over  10  years, 
appoint  the  nation’s  first 


he  says  will  make  the  U.S. 


Of  course,  given  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  climate,  it's 
difficult  to  say  whether 
these  are  promises  Obama 


the  private  sector  has  been  i  Projects  Agency  —  which  i  the  federal  R&D  outlook 
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FY  2009  budget  proposal. 
Meanwhile,  it  said,  other 
countries,  including  China 
and  Korea,  are  boosting  gov¬ 
ernment  research  spending 
by  10%  or  more  annually. 

The  AAAS  also  presented 
data  that  shows  that  de¬ 
spite  a  big  surge  in  health 
research  funding  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
between  1998  and  2003,  total 
federal  R&D  spending  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  do¬ 
mestic  product  has  been  in 
decline  since  1976  (see  chart, 
page  37).  “Federal  research 
investments  are  shrinking  as 
a  share  of  the  U.S.  economy 
just  as  other  nations  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  investments," 
the  AAAS  observed. 

The  Technology  Policy 
and  Assessment  Center 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  that  compares 
the  technological  progress 


ITS  THE  JOBS. 

Stupid 


INDUSTRY  HAS  NOT  ONLY 

cut  back  on  research,  but 
it  has  also  taken  much 
of  it  offshore,  says  David 


writing  proposals.  They 
don't  get  funded.  The  hit 
rates  are  low.  People  put 
in  20  proposals  in  a  year," 


Farber,  a  computer  science 
professor  at  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University.  That  keeps 
some  of  the  best  jobs  away 
from  U.S.  scientists,  as 
well  as  non-U.S.  scientists 
who  were  educated  here 
and  want  to  stay,  he  says. 

And  the  jobs  of  university 
researchers  aren't  so  hot 
these  days,  either,  he  says, 
noting  that  professors 
and  grad  students  must 
scramble  for  federal  funds. 
“Faculty  spend  their  careers 


“Once  you  reduce  uni¬ 
versity  research,  you  are 
really  mortgaging  your  fu¬ 
ture,  because  the  way  you 
train  new  scientists  is  by 
apprenticeships  at  gradu¬ 
ate  schools,"  he  adds. 

Where  will  the  appren¬ 
tices  turn?  Eventually.  Far¬ 
ber  says,  “we  could  all  be 
hamburger  flippers,  or  Wall 
Street  brokers,  if  there  are 
any  left.” 

-  GARY  ANTHES 


of  33  countries  between  1993 
and  2007.  It  concluded  that 
China  has  progressed  more, 
and  more  rapidly,  than  the 
other  32  countries,  while  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  have  slowly 
declined. 

“The  pattern  is  inexo¬ 
rable,”  says  Alan  Porter,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  study. 
“China  is  coming  up  strong¬ 
ly,  and  it’s  in  high-tech 
areas,  not  just  cheap  con¬ 
sumer  goods.”  China’s  rise 
is  aided  by  an  authoritarian 
government,  low  wages  and 
a  good  manufacturing  base, 
he  says,  but  that  isn’t  all. 
“You  see  tremendous  effort 
in  research  in  China,"  Porter 
says.  “The  U.S.  and  China 
are  neck  and  neck  in  basic 
science.” 

“We  have  kind  of  lost  our 
way  in  some  respects,”  says 
Vinton  Cerf,  chief  Internet 
evangelist  at  Google  Inc. 
and  another  Internet  pio- 


The  epoxy 
for  the  modern 
IT  executive. 


You  need  to  create  a  bond  between  business  and  IT. 

It’s  a  sticky  situation.  You’ve  already  invested  in  technology  to  automate  your  business.  But  users  claim  they  can’t 
get  the  complete,  timely  information  needed  to  make  decisions.  What’s  worse,  you  need  to  demonstrate  ROI  now. 

Which  is  why  you  need  IBM  Cognos  8  Business  Intelligence,  part  of  IBM's  Information  on  Demand  solutions 
for  business  optimization.  Our  open,  Web-based  SOA  platform  seamlessly  integrates  into  your  existing  infrastructure. 
It  enables  your  users  to  get  the  right  financial  and  operational  information,  how  and  when  they  need  it,  so  they 
can  drive  business  strategy  more  effectively.  Plus,  only  Cognos  has  the  depth  of  expertise  and  best  practices  with 
industty-specific  blueprints  to  accelerate  your  success.  Which  means  that  if  business  and  technology  are  divided, 
you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  bring  them  together. 

Proceed  with  confidence."'  To  find  out  how  our  NEW  IBM  Cognos  8v4  solution  can  help  your  business  users 
even  more,  visit  www.cognos.com/c8v4. 
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I  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  J.F.  RICE 


Progress  at  Last, 
Ana  a  New  Priority 

As  a  corporate  policy  on  patching  becomes 
imminent,  it’s  time  to  put  that  matter  on 

the  back  burner  and  look  at  the  budget. 

This  week.  I  policy  by  our  legal  depart-  the  imminent  approval  of 
got  an  indica-  ment.  This  means  that  the  patching  policy,  I  think 

tion  that  my  senior  management  is  now  we  could  be  on  the  verge 
fledgling  secu-  cleared  to  sign  the  policy  of  winning  this  fight  — 
rity  organiza-  and  thus  relieve  me  of  the  even  though  at  this  point. 


Trouble 

Ticket 


ACTION  PLAN:  Keep 
working  on  this,  but  foci 
on  a  higher  priority:  the 
2009  budget. 


my  new  top  priority. 

As  I  contemplate  how  to 
budget  for  2009, 1  have  to 
consider  what’s  going  to  be 
best  for  a  security  organi¬ 
zation  that's  still  in  its  first 
year  and  serves  an  enter¬ 
prise  with  limited  maturi¬ 
ty.  I  need  to  choose  the  se¬ 
curity  initiatives  that  will 
be  the  foundation  of  our 
risk  management  efforts. 


ministrators  and  business 
leaders  to  raise  awareness 
of  the  need  to  regularly  up¬ 
date  our  systems.  On  the 
flanks,  my  team  has  been 
working  to  produce  policy 
statements  that,  when 
signed  by  our  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives,  will  demonstrate 
that  we  have  support  from 
the  highest  levels. 

Progress  on  both  fronts 
has  been  slower  than  I 
would  have  hoped  for,  but 
we  are  gaining  ground. 

The  week's  best  news  was 
the  approval  of  a  patching 


whelm  me,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  bother  a  lot  of  out 
sysadmins  very  much. 
Nonetheless,  between 


■  I  honestly  don’t 
know  how  any 


admin  in  this  day 
and  aqe  can  put 
up  resistance  to 


for  testing  patches.  How 
and  when  will  we  deploy 
them?  How  are  we  going 
to  go  about  catching  tip 
with  several  years'  worth 
of  missed  patches?  But  al¬ 
though  working  out  those 
details  will  take  some  skill, 
those  are  really  just  ques¬ 
tions  of  logistics,  and  I'm 
confident  we'll  knock  it  all 
into  shape. 

So,  at  long  last,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  kick-starting  a 
regular  patching  program 
is  no  longer  my  top  priority. 
Like  everyone  else,  as  the 
end  of  the  year  approaches, 


mately  be  approved?  I’ll 
keep  you  informed  as  I 
come  up  with  answers.  ■ 
This  week’s  journal  is 
written  by  a  real  security 
manager,  MJ.F.  Rice,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguised  for  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  him  at 
jf.rice@engineer.com. 
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THE  CIO  AS 


•Will 


CZAR 


facilitates  participation  in  spective  on  this  work  dis- 
idea  forums,  acts  as  a  center  tinguishes  this  group  from 
of  expertise  for  support  of  pure  process  improvement 
innovation  and  creativity,  work.  The  key  measures  foi 


provides  initial  funding  and  tion  projects  that  radically 
scarce  specialized  skills  improve  the  organization's 

that  may  be  required  for  the  performance  in  the  eyes  of 
early  evaluation/testing  of  customers  or  key  suppliers, 
the  idea.  DIG  does  not  act  This  may  lead  to  a  change 
like  a  dedicated  R&D  group,  in  the  traditional  business 
have  exclusive  responsibil-  model, 

ity  for  all  phases  of  the  in¬ 
novation  process,  or  sit  in  an  What  does  the  EIO  do?  It’s  re- 


CUjftincr  rnlpc  Hrincr  office  developing  policy  and  sponsible  for  enterprisewide 

Jlllillllg  1D1C3  UlillgllCW  anointing  winners  in  the  business  process  manage- 

challenees  in  innovation  and  fine  tradition  of  many  staff  ment  and  improvement.  [It] 

®  .  functions.  manages  the  corporate  port- 

enterpnse  integration.  «o  of  integration  mwa- 


I 


Many  CEOs  today  are  asking 
CIOs  to  play  a  bigger  role  in 
innovation  and  enterprise 
integration.  In  this  month’s 
Harvard  Business  Review, 
James  I.  Cash  Jr.,  retired 
senior  associate  dean  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  and 
co-authors  Michael  J.  Earl 
and  Robert  Morison  discuss 
how  that  shift  is  playing  out 
in  24  major  corporations. 
Cash,  temporarily  sidelined 
by  oral  surgery,  explained 
these  new  IT  roles  to  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka  via  e-mail. 


Iswrags  technology.  The  first 
is  a  distributed  innovation 
group  (DIO).  What  is  that? 

This  group  only  gets  estab¬ 
lished  if  the  company  has 
committed  to  a  belief  that 
the  source  of  creativity  is 
more  likely  to  occur  outside 
the  company  boundaries 


What  can  a  CIO  do  in  his  own 
company?  Collect  data  and 
examples  of  how  these 
changes  have  benefited 


idea  to  your  executive  suite. 
Do  not  accept  responsibility 
for  managing  the  cultural 
change  required;  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  CEO  or  COO. 
(Exception:  If  you  become 
the  COO,  then  it’s  your  re¬ 
sponsibility.)  But  quickly  . 
accept  the  responsibility  to 
implement  these  groups  in 
support  of  the  new  approach 
to  growth  and  innovation.  ■ 


Career 


aBQ&A 

lason 

Seiden 

The  management 
consultant  and  author 

of  How  to  Self-Destruct 
talks  about  his  specialty: 
developing  Generation 
X  and  V  talent. 


to  someone  with  a  rallying 
cry  like  “Fail  spectacular¬ 
ly!"?  With  generations  spilling 
ink  on  "how  to  succeed,"  what 
do  we  have  to  show  lor  it  besides 
the  stunning  array  of  mediocrity 
that  is  corporate  America? 

Perhaps  -  crazy  idea  alert!  -  we 
should  try  a  different  approach. 

When  I  help  organizations  hire, 
manage  and  develop  Gen  X  and 
GenYtatentlstart  with  the  idea 
that  every  generation  builds  on  the 
knowledge  left  by  its  predecessor 

the  ego:  When  we  look  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  and  see  people  who  are  health¬ 
ier.  stronger  and  more  knowledge- 
able  than  our  predecessors,  it's 
hard  to  accept  that  we  aren't  more 
emotionally  astute,  too. 

I  also  expect  that  on  the  road 
fromtheheadtotheheartthe 
ego  has  blocked  the  way  with 
rationalizations  that  move  us  off 
course.  A  roadblock  example: 

"My  boss  is  a  moron."  (Really? 
Thenwhyaren'tyouCEO.Smarty- 
pants?)  Finally.  I  note  that  frontal 
assaults  on  egos  rarely  work. 

The  resulting  methodology  is 
often  ironic  and  humorous,  but 
it's  also  highly  effective  at  getting 
people  to  adopt  a  new  -  and  more 


Rookies  are  constantly  joining 
the  game  thinking  they  know 
better.  The  bigger  issue  is  how 

rookies'  allowable  margin  for  er¬ 
ror.  The  No.  1  generational  ques¬ 
tion  I  address  during  presenta¬ 
tions  and  coaching  engagements 
is  how  to  foster  a  learning  culture 
with  everyone  under  such  in¬ 
tense  pressure  for  results. 


heard  Hall  before?  You  bet 

you've  heard  it!  I  think  you  spent 
over  $49  billion  to  have  someone 
teach  it  to  you  last  year  alone! 

But  success  isn't  about  what 
we've  heard:  it's  about  what  we 
do.  I  once  had  an  engineer  in  a 
training  class  note  that  it  took 
two  generations  to  go  from 
Kitty  Hawkto  the  moon,  but 
that  we  were  still  struggling  with 

thousands  of  years  after  Moses 
introduced  us  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments. 

I  don't  talk  to  my  clients'  brains: 
Italk  to  their  hearts.  IchaDenge 
them  to  intellectualize  less  and  en¬ 
gage  more.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
often  you  hear  it  you  can't  ever 
study  your  way  to  greater  courage. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 


SharHank 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


netted  her  network  cable 
from  the  wall.  And  since  it 
was  plugged  back  in,  it  won't 
work."  says  fish.  “So  off  I  go 
to  her  office.  When  I  get  there, 
the  cable  is  disconnected,  and 
I  can  see  paint  covering  all 
the  pins  on  the  connector.  The 
wall  plate  has  been  painted  as 
well,  and  there  is  paint  on  the 
inside  of  the  jack.  Since  the 
painters  are  still  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  storm  off  to  confront 


Think  of  the  Savings! 

Cost-conscious  user  calls 
help  desk  to  request  that  her 
laptop  be  reassigned  to  a 
colleague.  “I  never  use  the 
laptop  that  I  got  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  just  the  computer 
on  my  desk."  user  says.  “The 
laptop  just  sits  there."  A  tech 
is  dispatched  to  collect  the 
laptop,  but  a  few  minutes 


her  desk.'  So  when  the  tech 
removed  the  laptop,  he  took 
away  the  laptop  the  user  said 
she  never  used." 

No  Anchovies 

User  has  a  problem  with  her 
calendar  in  Lotus  Notes,  so 
she  submits  a  trouble  ticket 
-  and  the  offshore  help  desk 

cording  to  a  pilot  fish  in  the 
know.  Tech:  “I  am  Fred  from 
the  help  desk,  calling  about 
the  Domino  problem  you 
reported."  User  "What?" 


■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Hayes 


A  Nasty  Refresh 


YOUR  IT  shop  is  about  to  be  forced  into  a  technol¬ 
ogy  refresh.  You  don’t  have  a  choice.  You  can’t  stop 
it.  You  can’t  put  it  off  until  the  economy  gets  better. 
You  can’t  scale  it  back.  You  don’t  even  get  to  decide 
what  products  your  users  will  move  to. 

And  nasty  as  that  may  sound,  you’ll  be  a  lot  better  off  dealing 
with  this  refresh  now  —  before  it’s  totally  out  of  your  control. 


The  refresh:  Web 
browsers  —  in  particular, 
the  browsers  that  custom¬ 
ers  use  to  see  your  corpo¬ 
rate  Web  sites. 

Maybe  that  sounds 
trivial.  Internet  Explorer, 
Firefox  and  Safari  have 
been  around  for  years.  How 
tough  could  the  transition 
to  the  new  versions  be? 

Tough  enough,  according 
to  Imad  Mouline.  He's  the 
CTO  at  Gomez  Inc.,  which 
tests  Web  sites  to  see  how 
quickly  and  consistently 
they  appear  in  a  browser.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  he  bent  my 
ear  about  the  challenges 
facing  Web  sites  that  get 
their  content  from  multiple 
sources  that  only  comes  to¬ 
gether  at  the  user’s  browser 
—  for  example,  online  pub¬ 
lications  whose  ads  come 
from  a  third  party. 

With  content  coining 
from  different  servers  that 
may  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  users  in 
different  places  may  have 
different  experiences  of 


how  fast  a  Web  site  loads 
and  responds,  even  if 
they’re  using  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  browser  and 
computer,  Mouline  told 
me.  Add  in  all  the  different 
browser  and  hardware  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  user  experi¬ 
ence  is  all  over  the  map. 

OK,  I  thought,  fair 
enough.  But  that's  not 
something  most  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  shops  are  much 
concerned  with.  When  we 
set  up  Web  applications 
for  our  users,  we  control 
what  browsers  and  ma¬ 
chines  they  use.  When  we 
host  corporate  Web  sites, 
we  just  have  to  make  sure 
they’ve  been  tested  with 
popular  browsers  and 
make  sure  we  keep  the 


■  If  your  Web 


servers  running  —  right? 

Wrong.  According  to 
Mouline,  the  new  versions 
of  IE,  Firefox  and  Safari 
change  those  requirements. 

As  usual,  the  new 
browsers  have  "improve¬ 
ments”  (some  of  which 
really  are  improvements) 
that  mean  Web  sites  may 
render  differently.  That’s 
a  test-and-t weak  problem 
for  Web  developers  —  no 
big  deal  for  IT. 

But  the  new  generation 
also  changes  how  brows¬ 
ers  get  their  content 
Older  browsers  made  two 
connections  to  a  server 
at  a  time;  for  example,  an 
image  and  a  JavaScript  file 
could  load  in  parallel. 

The  new  browsers  tri¬ 
ple  that  to  six  connections 
per  host. 

So  if  your  Web  serv¬ 
ers  are  optimized  for  the 
number  of  connections 
you  currently  expect  with 
peak  traffic,  they’re  about 
to  get  hammered  as  the 
new  browsers  arrive. 


And  it  may  not  end  with 
server  configuration.  Ev¬ 
erything  else  in  your  in¬ 
frastructure  may  require 
some  rethinking  to  handle 
the  extra  connection  load. 

And  that  doesn’t  take  into 
account  new  kinds  of  con¬ 
tent,  such  as  video  and  ani¬ 
mation,  that  the  new  brows¬ 
ers  make  easier  for  Web 
developers  to  use.  Both  the 
number  of  connections  and 
the  data  load  may  jump. 

If  you’re  not  prepared, 
you  know  exactly  who 
will  get  the  blame  for  your 
newly  sluglike  Web  site. 

Sounding  more  like  a 
technology  refresh  now? 

Yeah,  it's  a  lousy  time 
to  vet  your  infrastructure 
for  new  problems  —  just 
when  your  budget  and 
staff  are  facing  a  trim.  It's 
a  bad  time  for  any  project 
you  don’t  have  much  con¬ 
trol  over.  But  like  it  or  not, 
the  refresh  is  coming. 

So  don’t  wait.  Do  it  now. 
Today,  less  than  20%  of 
Web  traffic  comes  from 
these  new-wave  browsers. 
But  sometime  before  the 
end  of 2008,  Microsoft  will 
begin  pushing  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  IE  to  users.  That’s 
when  the  tsunami  hits. 

By  then,  you’d  better  be 
ready. 

Otherwise,  you’ll  find 
out  just  how  nasty  a  tech¬ 
nology  refresh  can  be.  ■ 
Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Software  for  connectivity  and  speed. 


If  you  want  the  highest  performance  from  connected 
systems,  work  with  InterSystems  Ensemble9'  software. 

This  rapid  integration  platform  includes  the  world's 
fastest  object  database  -  InterSystems  Cache®.  Cache's 
lightning  speed,  massive  scalability,  advanced  ohject 
technology,  and  rapid  development  environment  give  the 
Ensemble  platform  unmatched  capabilities.  Ensemble 
users  who  have  switched  from  other  integration  products 
report  they  can  create  integrated  solutions  in  half  the 
time,  and  their  message  processing  is  twice  as  fast 
In  addition,  end-to-end  management  is  vastly 


simplified  because  the  embedded  Cache  database 
provides  a  repository  for  every  message  generated,  and 
for  the  current  state  of  every  business  process.  Thanks 
to  its  robust  database  engine.  Ensemble  messages  are 
never  lost,  and  an  interrupted  business  process  can 
always  restart  from  the  point  of  interruption. 

For  30  years,  we’ve  been  a  creative  technology 
partner  for  leading  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  high 
performance  of  our  products.  Ensemble  and  Cachi  are 
so  reliable  that  the  world’s  best  hospitals  use  them  for 
life-or-death  systems. 


InterSystems 


See  product  demonstrations  at  InterSystems.com/ConnectSA 


Leave  your  PBX  in  place  and  let  software  do  the  heavy  lifting. 


Microsoft 


